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is one for the most signal achievements of 
the imaginative artist, in demonstration of 
his superiority. For his loftier stature 
enables him to overlook, without trespass, 
the enclosure which bounds the view of 
humbler minds — he comprehends the capa- 
bilities of the material presented in all its 
relations to human sympathy (whether al- 
ready combined in the actual view, or noted 
on the tablet of memory), and he reads the 
historic record which time has written on 
all things for. our instruction, through all 
the stages of their silent transition, since the 
period when this verdant earth was a life- 
less, molten chaos, " void and without 
form." 

However subordinate the department of 
view-painting may be considered in its 
general sense, it rises at times to the level 
of the highest creations of Art, so far as the 
expression, of its elements is concerned. 
Many an actual picture of this description 
may be found amongst the primitive wilds 
of Nature, where 

w Upon her bosom yet 
After the lapse of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far-beginning lies." 

The reverent imagination ceases to exult 
in its own conscious power to change and 
recreate, while it contemplates the great 
miracle of God's creation, "which still 
goes on in silence " — where all deficiency 
in pictnresqtieness is more than supplied 
by that " freshness of the far-beginning " 
of things which connects us with the past, 
and symbolizes our immortality. 

I would not limit the creative power of 
Art, nor undervalue its importance ; it may 
not be possible to define or know its limit, 
but we do know that it is worthily em- 
ployed, when it reproduces by actual tran- 
script, or otherwise, a sensible demonstra- 
tion of 

" The perpetual work of thy creation, 
Finished, yet removed for ever," 

and unfolds by the " eloquence of beauty," 
and signs of " healing sympathy," perpetual 
sources of enlightened and pure enjoy- 
ment. 

Yours truly, 

a. J8. JBuranlr. 



WANDEBINGS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
No. II. 
San Antonio, June 1st, 1855. 

I weote in my last of my arrival at the 
town of Anaqua, the residence of Mr. 
Cromwell and family, black and white. 
Mr. 0. is chief magistrate, post-master, and 
the only free white man in the place, 
which, with one exception, is the smallest 
place that I ever saw ; that was a town in 
Georgia, where the cars stopped a moment, 
and I was unable to institute any compari- 
son, for it was fastened with a padlock. I 
was glad to find a place where I could sleep 
under a roof, for it seemed a severe trial to 
lay down under the open sky on the bare 
ground, where I had heard there were so 
many poisonous insects and reptiles, but I 
had something to learn. The sun had risen 
before me the next morning, when I strolled 
down to the San Antonio river. It is here 
about one half the size of the Guadaloupe, 
where I crossed it the day before. In other 
respects, the characteristics aro much the 
same — turbid, winding, with a current of 



about five miles an hour. Its channel is 
about fifty feet below the level of the 
prairie, and the banks, often precipitous, 
where the water has undermined them, 
show sand, with a deep, black alluvium 
overlying it, and containing shells of Ano- 
donta, Bulime and Helices of species now 
living, andfound in great abundance on the 
uplands. I have seen no pebbles or stones as 
yet, in Texas. Grapes of three species I 
saw growing on its banks, and the pecan 
tree, I saw here for the first time. It is a 
tree very much resembling the pig-nut 
hickory of the North, but its branches make 
an angle more acute, and arched like the elm. 
Of the elm I saw three species. 

I spent most of the forenoon on the 
banks of the river, shadowed by the moss- 
draped trees, and lulled by the murmur of 
the water among the fallen trunks. The car- 
dinal grosbeak showed its scarlet plumage 
in the light green of the willow that dab- 
bled its leaves in the river just where it 
took a short turn under a high, thicket- 
crowned, caving bank. A negro came 
down with two fish-lines, with enormous 
hooks, and after baiting them with the en- 
trails of a fowl, he drove the sharpened 
ends of the poles into the bank, and sat 
down to wait the result. " What sort of 
fish do you catch here ?" I asked. " Oat, 
sah." "No other kind do you catch in 
dis river?'' "Oh, yes, sah, buffalo-fish, 
but dem we don't catch." Soon the fel- 
low drew out a cat-fish, weighing about 
six pounds, of a species he called the yellow 
cat, and soon after I helped him with the 
other line to another of smaller size, which 
he called the blue-cat. The river abounded, 
he said, in gars and alligators, and no one 
dared to bathe in it. Mr. 0. moved from 
East Tenn. three, years since, is well satis- 
fied with the country, has had less sickness 
than in Tennessee. He has a very good 
garden, and his table at dinner was well 
snpplied with peas, beans and beets, and it 
was but the fourth of May. He told me 
that the Irish potatoe, though it grows well, 
loses its eyes after the third year, and it is 
necessary to use new stock from the North. 
He showed me the persimmon tree, which 
grows here twenty feet high. The anaqua 
tree bears a berry about as large its a gar- 
den currant, and much- esteemed for food. 
These trees grow in clusters on the prairies 
bordering the streams, in company with 
the hackberry, are generally of the same 
height, and unite their tops so close as to ap- 
pear like one tree with many trunks. These 
furnish a grateful shade forcattle. Sometimes 
the oaks are found grouped in this way, 
and they are all known as " motts " in this 
country. A little boy brought to me the 
passion flower (P. incarnata), which seems 
to be spread widely over the country on 
the borders of the prairies. The root of a 
shrub called the Spanish apple was shown 
to me. It is long and succulent, and may 
be almost entirely reduced to a paste by 
pounding. It is much esteemed as an emo- 
lient application as a substitute for slippe- 
ry elm, and I do not doubt could be used 
as a valuable article of diet for the sick- 
room. After dinner I resumed my journey. 
The road led up the left bank of "the river, 
but far enough from it to avoid the ravines 
and wooded bottoms. The rich, level prai- 
rie is left on the right, and here it is rolling 
and interspersed with " motts" and "trees 
as tastefully as they could be arranged by 



Art, and it was so decidedly English that 
it would not have been difficult to have 
fancied that I stood on Hampstead heath 
again, and was looking off towards Highgate. 
There are no wild cattle on these prai- 
ries ; they are all thoroughly domesticated, 
and are often quite indisposed to get out of 
your path. The droves of horses, though 
no less sleek and gentle, seem to have less 
inertia to overcome. An ass and her hope- 
ful full-grown, burly-headed son plant 
themselves by the path, and regard you 
with a* curiosity so green as to make you 
laugh. I was passing a pond of standing 
water; the road led along that side of 
it which had been in more prosperous times 
its outlet, and I turned my horse's head to 
go around it. It was the first and the last 
collection of standing water I have seen in 
Texas. Alders grew in the mud, on the 
west side, and black-birds were holding a 
convocation there, with a solemn white 
crane (ardea occidentalis), perched upon a . 
tree in the centre as a presiding elder I 
thought of an ornithological friend in New 
York who wished the skin of that very 
bird, and was sorry it was so inconvenient 
for him to get it. Plover were feeding 
along the margin of the water, and they 
seemed to know I had no gun ; at a ravine, 
green and smooth, was an another assem- 
blage of cattle. I have not seen as many 
grouse or prairie fowl as I expected, but 
this is their breeding season, and they have 
left for parts unknown. The cactus (opun- 
tia) shows itself in the sandy margins of 
the motts where the red-ants have pre^ 
pared the soil for them. As the sun went 
down, its low horizontal rays threw into 
relief the undulations of the prairie, with 
the deeper valleys in shadow running into 
the sombre green of the river bottoms. I 
thought I never saw a landscape more har- 
monious. There seemed to be nothing out 
of place, not a bush or weed, not a dead 
leaf or dry blade of grass was anywhere to 
be seen. All was young, strong life, just 
passing into the " twilight of repose." I 
could but pause on the brow of a hill and 
wonder that so beautiful a scene should be 
without human habitation, and that fire 
and flood had made it what it was. It was 
nearly dark when I reached the domicile I 
had been looking for. It was built like an 
overseer's house, two cabius under one 
roof, a popular style in Texas, and one 
which gives a flue space under cover,, yet 
open to the breezes, and there the table is 
set. This serves as a general assembly- 
room. Sometimes it has a floor, oftener 
not. The proprietor was an old Texan, 
and his son, now seventeen years of age, 
was a native of the State. Cotton had been 
grown in a field adjoining the State, but it 
did not turn out a profitable crop, and his 
attention was directed exclusively to stock, 
of which he had about two thousand head. 
He was living with but few comforts, you 
would say with but few necessaries. In a 
cabin adjoining the one I have mentioned, 
a wretched hovel, lived a large family of 
blacks, and in the evening the males 
danced a " break-down" for our amusement, 
while the females, made visible by the flame 
of a small fire on the heath, sat on the 
ground, not seeming to take any interest in 
the "fun." When I rose the next morn- 
ing a heavy fog enveloped the place. I 
saddled my horse, and, waiting for break- 
fast, took a look at the premises. Two 
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black pigs, a strutting turkey, and an old 
calico dress, were in tlie yard, and some 
fine peach trees in the garden, with an acre 
or two of thrifty looking corn beyond. 
They had not attempted to raise garden 
vegetables. 

The fog was lifting from the ground, but 
the crystal drops were thick npon the grass, 
when I was again in the saddle. Many 
deer were near the road, and two allowed 
me to approach within two hundred yards 
of them. I left the straight road to fol- 
low the windings of the river. I crossed a 
stream of clear water running over a sandy 
bed, with fragments of rock from limestone 
beds, which here have been exposed by the 
running water. My horse took deep 
draughts, and when he had finished I did 
likewise. The banks were high, and the 
trees that grew at the water's edge had 
masses of rubbish in their tops, borne there 
by floods. I could not determine so well 
to-day the course of the river by the trees, 
for the whole country seemed to be covered 
with them, and the larger growth of the 
pecans, poplars, and elms, which grow only 
along water-courses, were obscured by 
smaller trees growing on higher ground. It 
was necessary, therefore, to travel as near 
as I could by the compass. This brought 
me again to the bank of the stream I had 
just crossed. A large turtle with a thin 
shell (T. JFerox), paddled with much noise 
over a wet sand-bar into deeper wa- 
ter, and two black ducks were floating in 
the shadow of a limestone ledge. The 
soil appeared not so good, grass was thin- 
ner, and flowering plants more abundant, 
the motts are more numerous and of small- 
er growth, degenerating into thickets. The 
carcass of a grey wolf lay in my way. The 
scenery changed to an oak opening with 
trees from eighteen inches to two feet in 
diameter, and from 30 to 50 feet high. I 
passed a spring, the rocks in which were 
stained white with sulphur, and around 
which many doves were gathered to drink. 

About half-past ten the sun shone so hot 
that I was induced to tie my horse by the 
cabris to the branch of a tree, and lay down 
in the shade. It was one of those rare oc- 
casions which I have seen in Texas, when 
there was no refreshing breeze, and which, 
so far as my observation goes, indicates a 
storm. Not a cloud appeared to move, or 
leaf to stir upon the trees ; invisible spar- 
rows were singing ; I heard the forsaken 
dove calling in its plaintive note, and the 
buzz of the horse-fly, that pesty little cos- 
mopolite. A little way off comes an agita- 
tion in the grass, and a whirling of the 
dried leaves. I step out into the miniature 
whirlwind, and I have to bold my hat on 
my head ; by and by it moves on and dies 
out, when it is as still and fiery as before, 
As I had designed to dine at Goliad, I was 
forced to resume the journey, hot as it was. 
The scenery here loses its prairie charac- 
ter, although the term prairie does not 
seem to be used in the same restricted 
sense that it is in many parts of the great 
valley ; but of the general topography of 
the country, I shall write in future. The 
surface is more rolling, limestone crops out 
of the hill-sides, whose surfaces are covered 
with scrubby bushes eight or ten feet high, 
thorny, small leaved, and of a great variety 
of forms. Among them, I saw one which 
bears a berry in color like the red currant 
and of a very agreeable flavor ; they crowd 



the branches in umbells, and are gathered 
by placing a sheet under the bushes and 
beating them. Its leaves are prickly, like 
the holly, and its wood is a fine yellow dye. 
On a hill commanding a view of the old 
city and mission buildings, and a region of 
country of many miles in extent, stands the 
newly-erected _ academy. Here I saw the 
first muskeet trees, which form so impor- 
tant a feature in the landscape of western 
Texas. It appears to be an acacia, closely 
resembling the thorny locust in foliage, 
being thin, and of a light -green, but the 
branchlets were drooping like a willow. 
It branches low, and is generally deformed 
by prairie fire or storms. It is very brit- 
tle, but is said to be almost imperishable 
by decay. It is rare to find it exceeding a 
foot in diameter, but in favorable localities 
it will attain twice that size. Goliad, the 
new town on the left bank of the San An- 
tonio, has a very thrifty appearance ; the 
houses are mostly built of a yellow sand- 
stone, containing lime. But little atten- 
tion has been paid to the cultivation of the 
ground, and few of the houses have gardens 
attached. I stopped at the only hotel in 
the place. The county court was sitting, 
and at the moment of my arrival, were at 
dinner, so that I waited for the second 
table. I did not wait long ; the company 
soon filled the porch where I was sitting. 
A more motley company could hardly be 
imagined, and costumes to match — silk 
stove-pipe hats, black Kossuth hats, white 
ditto, straw, palm-leaf, and Panama, and no 
hats; one lights a cigar, another a pipe. A 
huge fellow with black broad-brimmed hat, 
and hickory shirt all unbuttoned, and blue 
cotton pants well buttoned, is saluted as 
judge; he turns around exposing a bronzed 
face, neck, and bosom, and takes out a large 
double edged knife, with which he proceeds 
to pry the venison from between his teeth. 
There was something in his tout ensemble 
that excited my admiration. Quite other- 
wise was it with the man who addressed 
him, a miserable caricature of gentility, 
who had not sense enough to see that all 
his affectation of professional dignity, and 
his offcast costume of conventional life, 
were entirely out of place. 

The dinner table was well supplied with 
meats, but there were no vegetables. I 
left Goliad with the intention of reaching 
a house nine miles distant, where I could 
pass the night. I was soon after joined by 
several men journeying the same way, and 
had gone about seven miles through a 
charming, rolling country, with rich grass 
and frost-oaks, when my companions stop- 
ped by a log cabin, with a fine corn-field 
adjoining. I inquired how much further it 
was to the terminus of my day's journey, 
when they told me that I had taken the 
wrong road, that this was the " settlement 
road," and that I must return. I inquired 
whether I co'uld not find my way by strik- 
ing a given course. I could, in about four 
miles, reach the San Antonio road by a di- 
rection which he indicated with his hand. 
The sun was about an hour high, and clouds 
were rising from the west to meet it. I 
rode fast through a country where there 
was no obstruction, over hills and through 
valleys which vied with each other in 
beauty, and only deviated from the direc- 
tion given, to avoid the brandies of lhe 
oaks, until it began to grow dark, and 
flashes of lightening alternated with the 



rumble of the threatening storm. I thought 
I had gone twice the distance required to 
find the road, but I had seen no traces of 
man. I saw cattle, but they were asto- 
nished to see me there, and fled with their 
tails in the air ; a herd of deer started up 
before me, and seemed less wild than the 
cattle; they would allow me to get near 
them, and running a few rods, would face 
about and present a front of bristling 
horns, and again I would see a line of white 
tails bobbing in the gloom. I was con- 
vinced, that by following the direction of 
the clouds when other things failed tne, I 
had lost my course. The storm had shifted 
more to the west, it grew very dark, and 
the frequent flashes of lightning only blind- 
ed me. I dismounted, and led my horse, 
in order that I might not pass the road, 
until it began to rain. I had thought of 
the contingency of being compelled to 
spend the- night alone in the wilderness, 
but now the necessity was upon me in its 
most appalling form. 

I could no longer distinguish the road if 
I were crossing it. I found a small muskeet 
tree, to which I made the horse fast, and 
stripped him, for which he was very grate- 
ful, and rolled himself upon the grass. I 
cut off the ends of the branches, and drew 
the saddle-blankets over the tree, and, 
placing the saddle in the crotch, I mounted 
it, and for a moment felt that I was well 
protected from the rains above and the 
wolves below ; but I was soon made aware 
that it was not a position for repose, it was 
but. a prolongation of the labors of the day, 
while the woolen canopy made it oppres- 
sively warm. Something stung me on the 
leg, and I crushed the offender, which I 
think was a cantharis, for the crushed in- 
sect retaliated by blistering me the next 
day, wherever it touched my skin in its 
descent, as thoroughly as could be done by 
the official preparation. I endured my po- 
sition as long as possible. I could hear no 
sound of wolves, nor the growl of a pan- 
ther, and the rain did not come very hard, 
while the thunder and lightning grew more 
distant ; at the same time I felt that over- 
powering tendency- to sleep that made it 
imperative upon me to lie down : so I 
spread the blanket upon the ground, placed 
my saddle for a pillow, and fell asleep lis- 
tening to Pelicano cropping the grass. 
Once he awaked me by laying down too 
familiarly near me; all was silent but the 
sound of the mocking bird, and I thought 
I never heard anything so melodious, as it 
warbled on in the still night, while the 
stars were shining out where the dark clouds 
had been. It was cooler, and I wrapped my 
coat close about me and laid down again. 
In the morning, 1 found that I had crossed 
the road, and a Mexican cart had stopped 
for the night not far off. I lost,that night 
my fear of "camping out" alone, and I 
prefer to so now to staying in the houses 
of the settlers. 

It is said that a bad wife makes a man 
an early riser, and I am sure that such an 
infliction would not be necessary, were we 
always to make our bed upon the ground, 
with the saddle for a pillow, and a single 
blanket to lie upon. I r< se with the first 
dawn much refreshed, and my horse was 
surfeited with the rich muskee.t grass, 
which I saw now for the first time. A 
ride of two miles brought ine to a small 
stream of clear water, where I drew out of 
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my saddle-bags the last two biscuit placed 
there by a friend at Lavacca, to meet 
emergencies. Soaking them in the water, 
I breakfasted, and drank the brook water 
from my hand. I found the house I was 
in search of the night before, but the men 
had gone a-fishing. The country over 
which I rode this morning was less pic- 
turesque ; the swells, to use a nautical term, 
were longer, trees fewer or degenerated 
into clumps of muskeet bushes not sufficient 
for shade, but the soil is rich and covered 
with a good growth of grass. At eleven 
o'clock, I reached a valley with a dry 
creek and live oaks. Here I rested an 
hour, to favor the horse, and climbed one 
of the oaks with my note-book, to enjoy 
the shade and breeze. During the after- 
noon the scenery was much the same, rich 
soil, good grass — little timber, no water. 
The sun was low, when the sight of a corn- 
field indicated the habitation of a white 
man. There was a duck pond from which 
my horse drank heartily, the ground was 
miry about it, and grass, the yellow pond 
lily (nuphar), and sagittaria were growing 
in it. I went to the house, and found 
there only a woman and her two children ; 
her husband was out hunting cattle. I re- 
presented to her that I was very hungry 
and thirsty; but she kept on sewing, and 
all appeals to her humanity were ineffectual. 
Her husband was not at home, and that 
was sufficient for her. At last I requested 
her little daughter to bring me a glass of 
water, which she did — and, though 1 knew 
it came from the mud-hole from which my 
horse just drank, I swallowed it, and 
travelled six miles further to theOlito Creek. 

This is a pretty stream with wooded bot- 
toms, and a log cabin stood on its further 
bank, at which I applied for admission. 
The man who lived in it was not the 
owner, but was cultivating a corn-field on 
shares; he was poor, and owned but twen- 
ty cows. A thunder-shower was approach- 
ing, and I waited till it should pass ; in the 
meantime, a meal was prepared, which 
quite reconciled me to my situation. When 
the rain had passed, it was quite night, and 
the road so wet that I determined to stay 
here for the night, though I had it in my 
programme to stop at a new town called 
Helena. The rain-water was many degrees 
cooler than any water I have drank in the 
country. I caught a pitcher full, as it ran 
in generous streams from the roof of the 
cabin, and drank enough ; and, when I re- 
membered the burning thirst with which 
I had ridden all day, and the duck pond, I 
drank more, and filled the pitcher to place 
where I could get it in the night. A low 
thicket grew on the creek in the rear of 
the house, whence wolves and other wild 
animals make forage upon the young stock. 
The pigs had all been destroyed this year, 
and a panther was seen but the day be- 
fore. An excellent bed was furnished me, 
and my apartment, which was half of the 
house, was dry. There was no window, 
but ashort log had been left out where one 
was required, and everywhere from roof to 
floor were chinks open, revealing the light- 
ning. I put my pitcher of pure, heaven-de- 
scended water in a raw-hide bottomed 
chair, and went to sleep, with the deep 
bass music of the bull-frogs, rejoicing in the 
rain. 

In the night I was awakened by the 
most infernal noises. The hogs had resort- 



ed to the space under the floor, just where 
my bed stood, in violation of the laws of 
the place, and were engaged in a free 
fight ; the dogs soon joined in ; this call- 
ed out my host, and a long contest re- 
sulted in dislodging the hogs and restor- 
ing quiet. In the morning the rain still 
continued, or was renewed, and the air 
was cool. Mr. Reisinger moved from 
Louisiana, where he lived four years, and 
and was compelled to leave in consequence 
of the continued illness of his family from 
intermittents, and has never had sickness 
in his family since his residence in Texas, 
now two years. From this place I rode 
four miles over a table-land of rich, dark 
loam, covered with muskeet trees and 
grass ; the road was strewn with the 
broken trees from the gale of two nights 
before, which seemed to have passed over 
tliis flat. In wet weather, long continued, 
the roads must become almost impassable 
from mud ; the alluvium is so fine and tena- 
cious as to clog the wheels of carriages, and 
cause animals to slip at every step. Where 
oaks are found, the soil is more sandy. At 
Helena, which has been said to resemble a 
settlement of disbanded rangers, I stopped 
a short time. A group of young men of 
American parentage were lounging about 
with revolvers at their belts ; some were 
playing at billiards, others were drinking 
at a bar, but I saw no garden or enclosure 
about the town, and I felt to congratulate 
myself that I did not reach this place so as 
to spend a night there. Seeing a well re- 
cently dug on the high ground west of He- 
lena, I had the curiosity to dismount and 
inspect the formation of the soil. The 
black loam was about eight feet deep, then 
pebbles, mostly of flint, and, a cretaceous 
mud, with a tinge of iron rust, containing 
nodules of chalk, down to the depth of forty 
feet. I reached the Civolo about noon : 
there is much beautiful land in this vicinity, 
very productive and well watered ; there are 
many settlements on the stream, and some 
have left* it, because it was too crowded. 
The Oivolo, like all the streams I have 
crossed, runs through a deep valley, but at 
this season of the year, it is but a brook, 
with clear good water. The view is very 
picturesque at the ford, and I spent three 
hours there. Pecans are the most numerous 
trees, and their fine foliage keeps the 
water, for the most part, in shadow. I 
found here some very large unios, the 
shells of which will weigh, at least, a pound. 
They lie imbedded in mud, with the mouth 
of the shell pointing down stream, and a 
little open, so that their food shall glide 
over the shell with the current, and, in 
dropping down the margin, they are caught 
within the two valves. There is a fine fish 
of the perch family found in all the streams 
that unite with the San Antonio and Gua- 
daloupe — it is improperly called here trout; 
it sometimes attains the size of five or six 
pounds. There is, also, another of the 
same family very similar to the little pump- 
kin-seed or sun-fish, so common in the 
ponds of the North. I walked a little way 
down the margin of the stream, when a 
moccasin snake, partly concealed by a log, 
raised its flattened head, and opened its 
jaws so wide, as to put them almost in the 
same plane. I carried my foot close to it, 
and it struck its fangs into my boot. It is 
a very repulsive reptile, about eighteen 
inches long, and clumsy ; it makes no at- 



tempt to escape, and is harmless to those 
who have boots, but it is very dangerous to 
those who are bare-footed, and women are 
sometimes bitten in the hand while getting 
water ; it is widely diffused in the South, 
and is found only on the margin of water- 
courses. I have seen three varieties of it 
in Texas. On the opposite bank of the 
Civolo is an old Mexican ranch, the owners 
of which had just killed a calf, which was 
hanging to a tree; and, as I had not yet 
seen any meat of the kind in an American 
house, I was disposed to stop for the 
night, but could not speak their language. I 
stopped at a house on the Marcelina — not a 
running stream there, but whose quick- 
sands nearly proved the grave of my horse. 
The house was built of poles standing on 
end, after the Mexican style, but was occu- 
pied by a Missourian. I dined on the usual 
tare of bacon, corn bread, and fried eggs, 
and slept in a room with a curtain pinned 
up for a door. When I looked about me in 
the morning, the room was occupied, be- 
side myself with two dogs, a family of 
chickens, two hand-saws, a deer-skin, an 
auger, and a spare-bed. I was informed 
here of the settlement of Mr. Tentant, of 
Louisania, about six miles out of my way 
on the San Antonio ; and, being anxious to 
find an intelligent settler; who, from expe- 
rience, could tell me something of the re- 
sults of the agricultural experiments of the 
country, I started at seven o'clock, after 
paying the customary fee of one dollar for 
the hospitality I had enjoyed, directing my 
course for some conspicuous trees that I 
saw on a hill in the direction indicated ; it 
led for a time down the Marcelina, in the 
standing waterjioles of which were Mal- 
lard ducks and Mergansers, and great num- 
bers of turtle. Several times I saw deer, 
found a wagon trail, but could not find 
the trees that were to be my landmark — 
followed the wagon trail till I was sure it 
was leading meastray — rode to the top of a 
high hill, and rode down again no wiser — 
travelled four hours — came to the San An- 
tonio Kiver, but no ranch— went down 
stream for a mile, and became tangled in 
a thicket of bushes and giant weeds — saw 
a file of wild turkeys crossing my path, 
was very glad to see them, and sorry I 
could not make a more intimate acquaint- 
ance. I then ascended the river, which was 
no where accessible, nor even visible, from 
the dense vegetation on its banks. There 
were some fine specimens of the Turks-head 
cactus (Echinocactns),here, and the small va- 
riety of the Yucca (Yucca fillimentora). I re- 
solved that I was lost, and abandoning all 
hope of finding Mr. T.'s ranch, I struck a 
course due west for about six miles over deep 
valleys, and hills commanding a wide view 
of the surrounding country, when I saw a 
field that appeared of a fresher green than 
the adjacent country. By the aid of my 
glass I distinguished the corn, and made 
for it with more satisfaction than I could 
tell you, for I had now no reserve biscuit 
in my saddle-bags, and I had given up any 
hope of seeing a settlement that day. My 
surprise was great, when I found that I 
was at Mr. T.'s place, which I supposed I 
had left somewhere twelve miles behind 
me. Mr. T. lives in a style baronial ; he 
had a young priest at his house, and a large 
number of blacks ; deer skins were stretched 
to the trees, and horns were nailed up in 
several places. The room into which I 
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■was introduced, was decorated with guns, 
books, pictures, and pistols, and while we 
were talking, some fresh venison was being 
prepared for our dinner. The family had 
diued, and the priest and myself partook 
of a dinner together. Mr. T. had had his 
servants bitten with rattlesnakes, and to 
guard against them wore leather leggings. 
Mr.' T. had not been long enough in the 
country to make any experiments ; his at- 
tention was occupied in the cultivation of 
corn and other necessaries of life. He tills 
about 3,000 acres. He accompanied me on 
my way for two miles, and directed me to 
go to Mr. Flores' ranch, where fruit had 
been cultivated for a long time. This I suc- 
ceeded in reaching just at night-fall. 

J. D. B. S. 



ABT IN FLORENCE. 

Permit me a few words on the principal 
Florentine sculptors. Santorelli has been usu- 
ally acknowledged as the chief, though Costali 
would now take the precedence. There were 
few things in his studio but repetitions, yet, as 
they are of works not generally known to the 
British public, I may venture to describe them. 
The " Concezione," is a fine and exquisitely 
finished statue, the original of which is in the 
Cathedral of Montpelier. The figure is stand- 
ing on a serpent, and the robe which covers her 
head falls down in graceful folds to her feet, be- 
ing caught and supported half-way on her left 
arm. Every traveller who has spent twenty, 
four hours in Florence must know that Santor- 
elli executed the noble statue of Michael Angelo 
under the Colonnades of the Uffizii. He has a 
repetition of this work now in his studio. I do 
not describe what is so well known, and only 
allude to it to observe on the exquisite finish 
which is displayed in it — the rich damask tunic 
— the robe ! It was only last year that he sent 
off his portion of the great monument erected to 
Columbus in Genoa. The cast of it remains. 
It is a colossal figure, called "La Forza," and 
is crowned with laurel; in her left hand she 
holds a club, whilst her right rests upon her 
knee. A work, now executing for the first time, 
is a " Maddalena." She is seated on her left 
leg ; the other is turned backwards. On the 
ground is a skull, and to her breast she clasps 
a cross. There was a bust, half executed, of 
Sir Walter Scott, who is canonized in Italy, and 
a girl at her prayers, in very bad taste. She is 
a little, premature, French coquette, with her 
hair turned back, who seems to be saying, "Am 
I not very interesting?" Without rising to the 
sublime, Santorelli is always classical, pure and 
elegant— and the finish of his statuary is not 
surpassed, if equalled, by anything I have seen 
in Florence. The drapery reminds me of that 
of some fine Greek statues excavated at Cumaj 
some two years since. There is not merely 
surface finish, but the interior is as highly exe- 
cuted as the exterior. You may put your fin- 
ger into a fold and coil it round. With all his 
merits, however, Costali is, perhaps, gaining 
upon him in the great race of Art. He is now 
at work on a large colossal bust of Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine. The commission is for the 
descendants of the Duke at Paris. A grand 
national work now occupies much of his time, 
and will require two years more to complete. 
It is one of the four baasi-Hlievi for the great 
monument of Columbus at Genoa. The mo- 
ment chosen for description is when the great 
discoverer has just landed and is about to plant 

wl °T r?' 3 sword is in ° ne n <">d. On 
either side of him are six figures, twelve in all, 
besides Columbus, and they are in various attil 
tudes, according to the passion which animated 
them. One is praying; another, on his knees, 
is kissing the hand of Columbus, and asking 



pardon. On the further left stands the notary, 
in his long robe, reading the form of taking pos- 
session. As yet, this splendid rilievo is only in 
cast. A beautiful group, and made more inte- 
resting from the history connected with it, is 
" Columbus presenting America to the World." 
She is on his left, dressed in an Indian costume, 
and there are three other female figures, clasp- 
ing hands — due attention being paid to their 
geographical relations. He turns his back on 
Europe and Asia, as though he were facing the 
New World. The idea is good, and it was 
offered to the Committee at Genoa for the erec- 
tion of the monument as a centre-piece. How- 
ever, in a fit of economy, it was voted too ex- 
pensive, and rejected. Subsequently, some bre- 
thren of the Art cast some slights upon its 
merit — when the Grand Duke took the matter 
up, ordered it to be cast in bronze, and placed 
it in one of the great galleries here — if I remem- 
ber Costali aright — in the Pitti Palace. I have 
given the anecdote as having some interest in 
connection with Art. The group has never, I be- 
lieve, been executed in marble. There is in his 
studio now executing for Mr. Crawford, an Eng- 
lishman, a repetition of his beautiful statue of 
" The First Grief." This is the third time he has 
executed it : the first was for a Milanese noble- 
man, and the second, which the artist considers 
his best, for Lord Rendlesham. A beautiful 
girl has just received intelligence of her first 
sorrow. Nothing can equal the overwhelming 
depth of grief expressed in the countenance, or 
the utter abandonment to her sorrow, by the 
drooping of the hands and the loose manner in 
which she holds her letter. In Lord Rendel- 
sham's statue it has already fallen to the 
ground, which gives, I think, much more ex- 
pression to the idea. Before leaving the Italian 
sculptors, let me say that, so far as I have been 
able to gather, they set their faces against 
coloring statuary — at all events, they have not 
adopted'the practice; and at Santorelli's I was 
told that such works did not please. 

Amongst the artistic celebrities of Florence 
must on no account be omitted Mdlle. de Fau- 
veau — and though her genius is not of the high- 
est order, her works are distinguished by taste, 
high finish, and delicate execution. Indeed, I 
had some difficulty in gaining admission, but 
on intimating that I had a specific object in 
view, she opened wide her folding doers. 
Mdlle. de Fauveau ■v^Jrks in marble, gold and 
silver, and wood. Her style is the mediaeval, 
aiabesque and grotesque, and her works are 
scattered over the world. Her Majesty has a 
fountain executed by this artist for her bou- 
doir; — and for the emperor of Russia she exe- 
cuted a bell, which was cast in bronze, and has 
since been wrought in some precious metal. 
The design was curious, and is much talked of 
still. From the base to the top is a whole 
train of dependents in a royal establishment, 
awakened by the sound of the bell, and put in a 
state of the most energetic and ludicrous ac- 
tivity — all except the chaplain, who at the base 
is tranquilly pursuing his orisons, in the pre- 
sence of the Madonna and the Bambino. Of 
works now actually in hand, first, there is a 
" St Dorothea," a Prussian saint. At the top 
of the column is a facade of a church which 
was built on the site of her martyrdom, and 
for which the monument is intended. The 
figure, half nude, is looking to heaven, whence 
descends an angel with the flowers of Paradise 
as the reward of her faithfulness. Her c/ief- 
d'ouvre, however, just completed, is a " Vase 
for Holy Water," executed for the Grand 
Duchess, and intended for her private chapel : 
a beautiful and rich work of Art. The outline 
is that of a cup. Round the rim are eight 
winged angels, who direct (he prayers on their 
ascent to heaven ; whilst the handle is formed 
by an archangel with extended wings, who pre- 
sides over the company of kindred spirits. Un- 
derneath and around the body of the cup are 



the Bourbon lilies, expressive of the descent of 
the Ducal family. Their respect for religion is 
their strength, which is more fully expressed by 
these words on a scroll : — " Hoc fosdere lilia 
florent." Underneath again are flowers, the 
lilies of Tuscany, concealing a serpent ; whilst 
not far distant is a lizard panting and listening 
with inquietude. The pedestal is triangular, 
and at each corner is a lion's head, the emblem 
of Florence. A crucifix, representing Christ in 
the moment of death, is remarkable for its 
anatomy, and its complete abandon. Nor 
must I conclude this notice without alluding to 
a curious and highly-wrought piece of carving 
in pear-wood, called " The Mirror of Vanity." 
On the top is a peacock, the emblem of Pride. 
Under his feet are the attributes and ornaments 
which awaken the vanity of man and the co- 
quetry of woman. Two personages in the rich 
costume of Louis the Thirteenth, one on each 
side, are completing their toilette in a glass, 
and, too much occupied with themselves, do 
not perceive the snares which a satyr below is 
setting for them — in which the lady has been 
already caught. Beneath the mirror, and on 
either side are carved the following old French 
verses : — 

Parfois en ce cristal maint galant qui s'admire 
Ya droit au trebuchet que lui tend un satyre ; 
Et la coquette aussi, trop facile aux appeaux, 
Livre son pied mignon au lacet des oiseaux. 

Florence is not so rich in painters as in sculp- 
tors ; but it is impossible to pass over a young 
American artist, Mr. Buchanan Read, already 
well known to the English public, and still bet- 
ter to the American, as the author of a volume 
of poems. They were favorably noticed in the 
Athencevm and other English reviews, and have 
arrived at a second edition in America. He 
has just sent off to his country for publication 
another poem, entitled "The New Pastoral," 
descriptive of American pastoral life. His 
poetical genius is manifest in his paintings. 
The subjects are all of the most highly imagi- 
native character. The " Culprit Fay" is one — 
the idea being taken from a poem of the same 
name by Dr. Drake of America. The king and 
queen, surrounded by their court, are seated on 
a toadstool for their throne, with a lily for their 
canopy of state. The culprit Fay, who has 
dared to marry a mortal, stands before them on 
bis trial,, whilst on a lower step to the throne 
is the court-jester, with a convolvulus for his 
cap. Lilies, flowers and various kinds of shrubs 
are growing around. There is much expression 
in the figures, which tell their own tale ; and 
the light which surrounds the royal presence 
contrasts well with the dark background. " Un- 
dine carried off by her Lover," is another suc- 
cessful painting. The passion and triumph of 
the mortal as he turns his head round to gaze 
on the water sprite are well given — whilst she, 
on other thoughts intent, seems to be pointing 
to the waters she has left, and smiling with 
unimpassioned feelings. " The Lost Pleiad" is 
the most original and imaginative painting in 
his studio. " I formed the design of painting 
such a subject," he said, " as I was gazing 
one splendid night upon this beautiful constella- 
tion, appearing as it did to float in the ocean 
of blue atmosphere." The Pleiads are repre- 
sented by six lovely female forms, clad in a 
gauzy dress, which scarcely serves to conceal 
their forms. Ihey are embracing one another, 
and seem to be unconscious of the loss of their 
sister, all except the highest in the group, who 
perceives the vacuum that has been created, 
and is shading her eyes whilst she looks down 
on the falling Pleiad. The adjustment of 
the hair is open to correction. She is supposed 
to be falling so rapidly that her hair, instead of 
streaming down, is carried upwards, and as- 
sumes, therefore, almost its natural position. 
Each Pleiad wears on her forehead a star, which 
ornaments of course are arranged in the form 



